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Harriot Stanton Blatch 

Distinguished daughter of a distinguished mother, Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
has fought early and late to inspire women to shake off dependency and self- 
depreciation and to assume their full stature as free human beings. Her 
statesman mother, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, having been a co-worker with 
Susan B. Anthony and Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Blatch is the able exponent and 


interpreter of two great periods in woman's struggle for emancipation. The - 


ringing quality of her convictions is brought out in an interview by Alma Lutz, 
which appears in this number. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT | 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject te its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Senator JoHN d. TowNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by Representatives Louis LupLow, Indiana. 


A Great Leader Speaks 


| 1 HERE is a refreshing, tonic quality about everything Harriot Stanton 


Blatch says and does. When she formerly mounted a soap-box in Wash- 

ington, during those tense days before the passage of the Suffrage 
Amendment, it was not long before a crowd gathered, and invariably those 
who came remained until the final word was spoken. She drew people not 
only because of what she said, but because she made her hearers feel that she 
meant every word of it, intensely. 


The interview with her by Alma Lutz in this issue has in it the same 
arresting quality. In our struggle to gain Equal Rights and to throw off 
inferiority, Mrs. Blatch warns against the danger of assuming that women 
are superior to men. “I never expected,” she declares, “that women’s voting 
would usher in the millenium.” How we must admire her for the candor of 
that statement, and also for that which follows: “that there is a great work 
for them [women] to do at this hour if they will look upon themselves not as 
superior beings, but as human beings.” 

Those, in fact, who venture to inquire contemptuously why women have 
not brought about the millenium in the fourteen years in which they have 
been voting, are the spiritual children of those who in the old days sang the 


virtues of the harem and the pedestal. Those old opponents of votes for 


women preferred that women should be the harmless playthings of men, or 
their servants. They feared the woman with independence of mind or spirit 
because such a woman refused to remain shut up in “A, Doll’s House.” To 
many men of past decades, the thought that there were other things besides 
cooking, washing, ironing, and decorating dusty and useless pedestals, that 
women could do, and actually might do, was unsettling. The domestic ma- 
chinery was being run entirely by women, in most cases without a cent of 
remuneration. What would happen if the unpaid servants of men suddenly 
demanded the right to choose their work and do it in their own way and on 
their own terms? The predicament that confronted King John at Runnymede 
was not more disconcerting than that of the male whose female relatives sud- 
denly saw through the silly fiction of the pedestal, kicked it over, and demanded 
the right to come down to earth and work out their own salvation. 


To assert that women alone and without the help of men should bring 
back the millenium, is simply to invite back the old pedestal idea in a new 
form. To assume that women have a spiritual ascendancy over men, that they 
have a more exalted mission, is only a step in advance of the old idea that 
women should not soil their skirts by becoming involved in “dirty” politics. 

“Mrs. Blatch,” her interviewer tells us, “believes very strongly that men 
and women are intrinsically alike, that their differences are due to training 
and environment... What we need,” says Mrs. Blatch, “is not a woman at 
the helm in government—not a woman’s spiritual leadership, but a govern- 
ment in the hands of free souls, men and women who are not bound by money 
or a desire for power or popularity, but who will make use of their intelli- 
gence and ideals,” 


Therein lies true equality. At the same time, this great leader tells us, 
the Feminist movement must go on. It will be needed as long as discrimina- 
tions continue to exist in our laws. And to make it a success, she adds, 
women must “stick together“ . . . “they should work together solidly for 
everything that would promote greater freedom and wider opportunity for 
women.” 


‘Geography 


EMINISM and geography are becoming more and more related to each 
F other. Since December, Montevideo means much more to us than the 

fact that it is a nation's capital. Brazil also, since adopting its new 
constitution giving men and women Equal Rights, stands out brilliantly in 
the annals of Feminism. In Geneva, the fires started at Montevideo are 
about to ignite a new, world-wide conflagration for justice. And in Honolulu 
a conference is drawing to a close whose purpose is to raise the status of 
women in all countries bordering on the Pacific. | 


To appreciate the vast extent of the territory over which the doctrines of 
Feminism are being spread, continental maps no longer suffice. Ours is a 
world cause and we must turn to the globe itself to realize its magnitude. 
More than diplomats, newspapers, trans-Atlantic cables, the radio, or any 
other force or device, the growing realization of the solidarity of women is 
hastening the dawn of the sisterhood of nations. 
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Feminist Appraises Women's Years Suffrage 
Interview With Harriot Stanton Blatch 


| HETHER women have made the 
WV most of their opportunities since 
they were enfranchised in 1920 
is a question which always arises on the 
anniversary of the suffrage victory. Some 
feel that they have failed; others, point- 
ing to our Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, to our Ambassador to Denmark, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, and to many other 
capable women in public office, praise 
women for their accomplishments in their 
fourteen years of political activity. Still 
others maintain that women have a special 
spiritual contribution to make to world 
civilization, which they have as yet not 
fulfilled. 

The opinion of Harriot Stanton Blatch 
on this subject is of great interest be- 
cause of her wealth of experience, her 
wide knowledge of history and social 
problems, and her real interest in wom- 
an’s advancement. 


RS. BLATCH has always been very 
close to the woman’s movement. The 


daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, she 


was born into it, and very naturally fol- 
lowed in her mother’s footsteps. Soon 
after she graduated from Vassar College 
in 1878, she began to try her skill at pub- 
lic speaking, traveling with her mother on 
Lyceum tours through the West. She was 
one of the first women to attempt ad- 
vanced mathematical courses at European 
universities. In fact, she took it for grant- 
ed that a woman was capable of anything 
and that every avenue of development 
should be open to her. She was the first 
woman publicly to assail the discrimi- 

nations against women in our nationality 
laws. Although according to law she 
lost her American citizenship on her mar- 
riage to an Englishman, Henry Blatch, 
she refused to acknowledge it. And be- 


cause she would not consider herself a 


British subject, she would not consent 
to be a candidate for Poor Law Guardian, 
nor for the London County Council. 
While she lived in England, she was an 
ardent worker in all liberal movements, 
the enfranchisement of women, however, 
always having first place. She was a 
friend and co-worker with Emmeline 
Pankhurst in the Equal Franchise League, 
before the militant suffrage movement 
evolved in England. When she returned 
to this country, she founded in New York 
State, the Women’s Political Union, a 
vital militant organization, for winning 
suffrage for women, which made a pol- 
itical issue of suffrage, held parades and 
street meetings, and won astonishing pub- 
licity for the cause. These parades caused 
more opposition inside the suffrage ranks 
and more converts outside than any other 


By Alma Lutz, 


Member National Council and Chairman 
of the Literature Committee of the 
National Woman's Party 


line of propaganda. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch and her political 
sagacity made her the natural leader of 
such a movement. After the winning of 
suffrage, she was one of the first women 


to see the menace of a special code of 


labor laws for women and opposed such 
laws before other women leaders were 
sufficiently roused from their “public wel- 
fare dream” to see the danger to the new- 
won freedom of women. In fact, she took 
her stand against protective legislation 
for women in the eighties in England 
and was supported in this by the majority 
of woman suffrage leaders there. Of late 
years Mrs. Blatch has been an observer 
and adviser rather than an active worker 
in women’s organizations. 

The winning of suffrage by women in 
this country, Mrs. Blatch feels, was one 
of the grandest revolutions in history be- 
cause it was a completely bloodless revo- 
lution. It was an outrage, however, that 
women had to wait from the founding of 
our Republic until 1920, 133 years, for an 
inherent right such as suffrage. That 
they were not enfranchised after the 
Civil War, was an indictment of men’s 
judgment and an example of women’s lack 
of insistence at crucial moments—a per- 
fect example of their willingness to step 
aside self-sacrificingly when their vanity 
is played upon and their generosity, no- 
bility, and unselfishness are sufficiently 
lauded. 


ECAUSE the struggle for suffrage was 

such a long one, women were worn out 
when they won it, They had to concen- 
trate so fully on this one object that they 
sacrificed broader development and so 
could not make the most of their power 
when they received it. Of course, says 
Mrs. Blatch, when we consider that men 
have been trained in government and 
politics for generations, women in their 
short fourteen years have done very well 
indeed. They have done some fine things 
and they have done some very bad things, 
as, for example, continuing to support so- 
called protective legislation for women. 
One thing she thinks women still need to 
learn is working together and sticking 
together—not that she thinks that a wom- 
an candidate should necessarily have the 
support of all women because she is a 
woman, but if she is a good candidate, 


they should rally around her and see 


that she is elected. They should work to- 
gether solidly for everything that would 


The eloquence of 


promote greater freedom and wider op- 
portunity for women. They should make 
their attitude toward government more 
practical and less theoretical and studied. 

Talk of woman's spiritual leadership 
which will chart a way out of the depres- 
sion or other troubled chaotic conditions 
amuses Mrs, Blatch very much. This 
spiritual leadership tag, she feels, is just 


what has kept woman from realizing her 


own needs and the world’s needs all 
through the years. It always keeps her 
from getting down to rock bottom. Mrs. 
Blatch believes very strongly that men 
and women are intrinsically alike, that 
their differences are due to training and 
environment. All women are not ideal- 
istic and humanitarian. Many are shrewd 
political bargainers, ready to get any- 
thing they can for themselves. And we 


find many men with high ideals, many 


men who are humanitarians and care for 
good government and things of the spirit. 
What we need, says Mrs. Blatch, is not 
woman at the helm in government—not 
woman’s spiritual leadership, but a gov- 
ernment in the hands of free souls, men 
and women who are not bound by money 
or a desire for power or popularity, but 
who will make use of their intelligence 
and ideals. 


RS. BLATCH wants the right women 

to play a more and more important 

part in our government and she empha- 

sises the right women, women who will 

not be dictated to by men politicians, and 
will not be traitors to their sex. 

To the question, Is there still need of 


aà Feminist movement? Mrs. Blatch an- 


swers emphatically in the affirmative. As 
long as discriminations exist in our laws 
and there are many of them, a Feminist 
movement is necessary and this movement 
should be militant. There are still relics 
of the old English common law on our 
State statutes, there is an imminent pos- 
sibility of an unequal code in interna- 
tional law unless women, united, insist 
that it be otherwise. But the most glar- 
ing discrimination of all, says Mrs.Blatch, 
the greatest menace to women is so-called 
protective labor legislation which applies 
to women and not to men. If it is con- 
tinued, it will send women right back 
into economic slavery. After all, eco- 
nomie independence is the basis of free- 
dom for men and for women. It is an 
outrage to class women with children in 
labor legislation, and to consider that 
the labor needs of women and children 
are identical. Such legislation is unfair 
to children, giving them inadequate pro- 
tection. It is ridiculously unfair to 
women. 
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“The present low wages and long hours 
I hope are teaching us,” she says, “that 
the way to improve labor conditions for 
women is to class women workers with 
men and to see that our labor legis- 
lation applies equally to men and women. 
Let us not in our hysteria place more 
legal discriminations and — on 
women.“ 

The depression is being used as an ex- 
cuse to replace women with men in our 
business world. The dismissal of mar- 
ried women workers is perhaps the most 
noticeable example of this. Women must 
exert organized effort to combat this 
tendency. 

The depression is also showing us, 
thinks Mrs. Blatch, how little women 
have improved their domestic sphere. 
Women who previously were able to hire 
some one to do their housework for them, 
now find themselves living in crowded 
apartments, cooking in makeshift kitch- 
enettes. Business women with reduced 
salaries have to combine housework and 
business. Unless women are careful, they 
are going to find themselves once more 
utterly enslaved in the home. Business 


women with the double burden of their 


profession and housework can 
strides of their unencum 
petitors. 

I hope that women will see, says Mrs. 
Blatch, that something must be done to 
free them from the drudgery and needless 
waste of housework. Think of the hun- 
dreds of women in a city like New York 
getting an evening meal. Think of the 
saving of time, energy, and money if this 
were done in centers where families could 
either come for their meals or from which 
cooked food could be sent into homes. 
Expert dieticians and cooks should be 
able to provide more wholesome, better 
balanced, more tasty, and more econom- 
ical meals than the struggling amateur. 
Every woman is no more a good cook than 
every man is a good farmer. That meals 
can be well cooked in large quantities is 
proved over and over again in successful 
tearooms and restaurants. This is a 
field which women have not touched and 
which offers them an opportunity to im- 
prove and lighten the expense of house- 
hold management and win greater free- 
dom for themselves. 


male com- 


ot take the 


Equal Rights 


„We hear a great deal these days,” says 
Mrs. Blatch, “about half of the wealth 
of the country being in the hands of 
women. I don’t see any evidences of it. 
If it is true, this wealth must be in the 
hands of a very few. The average woman 
is still economically enslaved. There must 
be some adjustment made so that women 
whose chosen work is homemaking and 
child raising shall no longer be depend- 
ents entitled to bed, board, and keep in 
return for their services, but shall be 
partners, legally entitled to a full share 
in the family income.” 

“T never expected that women’s voting 
would usher in the millenium,” concludes 
Mrs. Blatch, “and so I have not been dis- 
appointed. I never have believed that 
women were superior beings with a spirit- 
ual influence which would at once be felt 
in politics and government. I do know 
that women can do more than they have 
done and are doing, that there is great 
work for them to do at this hour, if they 
will look upon themselves not as superior 
beings, but as human beings well equipped 
to share fully and freely in the work of 
the world.” 


The Equal Rights Amendment 


pendence of the United States was 
made, there lived a woman who, fore- 
seeing our independence from England 
and the necessity for new laws for this 
then infant country, urged that such laws 
recognize the freedom of women. That 


Jz before the Declaration of Inde- 


woman was Abigail Adams, wife of one 


President of the United States, and 
mother of another. Writing to her hus- 
band, Abigail Adams said: 

“J desire you would remember the 
ladies... If particular care and atten- 
tion is not paid to the ladies, we are de- 
termined to foment a rebellion, and will 
not hold ourselves bound by any laws in 
which we have no voice or representa- 

The independence of the American colo- 
nies became a reality. Likewise, the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States was accomplished about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. But the ladies 
were not remembered in the Constitution. 
It is because they were not remembered 
then that now an amendment is proposed 
to the Constitution of the United States 
declaring: 

“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Under the English common law which 
our forefathers brought from the mother 
country, women had almost no rights 
which men were bound to respect. The 
Constitution is always considered in the 
light of the common law, and when wom- 
en have claimed rights under the Consti- 


the church and in the home. 


(Speech of Burnita Shelton Matthews 

before the Council Meeting of the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas) 


tution, they have almost invariably been 


denied, as the common law gave women 
few rights but many duties, Forever be- 
hind a man in every State of the United 


States are the rights of man as a man, 


with a final appeal for these rights to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
while forever behind a woman is the 
medieval English common law which 
places upon her the stigma of inferiority 
and bondage. I agree with M. Carey 
Thomas, outstanding woman educator, 
that this is the compelling argument for 
writing an Equal Rights Amendment into 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Perhaps few of us realize that for al- 
most a century women have been carrying 
on a campaign to secure for women Equal 
Rights with men. Among the demands 
of the First Equal Rights Convention held 
in the United States—The Seneca Falls 
Convention of 1848—were: Equal Rights 
in the franchise, in political office, in edu- 
cation, in the professions, in marriage, 
in the control of property, in the guardian- 
ship of children, in making contracts, in 
In 1934 all 


of these rights remain to be won except 
the right to vote. The Equal Rights 
Amendment would simply complete the 
struggle for the full freedom of women. 

The discriminations still imposed upon 
women by the laws of this country bear 


witness to the need for the Equal Rights 


Amendment. 


In more than one-third of the States 
there are still laws which take little ac- 
count of the claims and feelings of moth- 
ers. For instance: In the District of 
Columbia when a son or daughter dies 
without a will, the father often inherits 
to the exclusion of the mother. Of this 
state of affairs, a court in one State has 
said: “We cannot conceive why the 
mother, who has spent her youth in a 
labor of love and devotion to her child 
should, after burying it from her sight 
in its narrow house, be turned from her 
home a beggar, according to law, with 
neither the consolation nor compensation 
of sharing in the property of her dead 
child.” 

In Florida when a child is killed under 
such circumstances as to justify a suit 
for damages, the father of the child is per- 
mitted to collect damages for the “mental 


pain and suffering” of the mother. In 


Massachusetts, Michigan and New York, 
the services and earnings of a minor child 
belong to the father. In Louisiana a child 
is a forced heir and can only be disin- 
herited for cause. One of the causes is 
marrying without the consent of the par- 
ents. Where a minor daughter married 
with the active assistance of her mother 
but without the consent of her father, it 
was held she had married without the con- 
sent of her parents as, in case of differ- 
ence of opinion between the father and 
mother, the authority of the father pre- 
vails. The celebrated Grotius said in his 
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day that the father is entitled to superior 
rights over the children “on account of 
the excellence of his sex.” 

Although over the legitimate child the 
father is usually given paramount rights 
and the mother little recognition, over 
the unfortunate child born out of wed- 
lock who is regarded by society as an out- 
cast, the law makes the mother the sole 
guardian, and contrary to the law of na- 
ture, decrees that the child has no father. 
Thus the male parent escapes practically 
all of the burdens and responsibilities in- 
cident to illegitimate parenthood. For 
instance, in Virginia the father cannot be 
required to contribute to the maintenance 
of his illegitimate child. In some States 


a small yearly contribution, sometimes as 
little as $50 per year, may be collected 


for a specified period of years, The period 
the father is supposed to help varies but 
in some States it is 10 years, 12 years, or 
14 years, and expires before the child has 
reached the employment age under the 
child labor laws. 


EFORE a woman marries she is in the 
eyes of the law able to look out for 
herself. If she wants to operate a beauty 
shop or a real estate office, no one will 
hold an inquiry as to her capacity to run 
it. But when she marries, the law in some 
of the States places her under a disability 
and requires her to go through a compli- 
cated court procedure to satisfy the 
judge as to her capacity and competency 
to engage in business. The most ignorant 
man, married or single, may carry on a 
business and no inquiry is conducted as 
to his qualifications. After Mrs. Ferguson 
was elected Governor of Texas, she peti- 
tioned the court to remove her disability 
as a married woman in order that her con- 
tracts on behalf of the State might not 
be called into question. The court solemn- 
ly entered a decree, reciting that, her hus- 
band’s consent having been obtained, her 
disabilities were removed. In the State 
of Washington, a married woman cannot 
sue for damages for injuries to her person 
unless her husband joins her in the suit. 
The double standard of morals is recog- 
nized in some States. In Maryland a man 
may divorce his wife for misconduct be- 
fore marriage but a divorce is not avail- 
able to a woman on that ground. In Min- 
nesota a husband whose wife is led astray 
may collect damages from the guilty third 
party. On the other hand, no wife whose 
husband is led astray may claim compen- 
sation from the guilty third party. His- 
torically the reason given for this differ- 
ence is that the husband is the superior, 
the wife the inferior, and that the inferior 
(the wife) can have no such rights in 
the superior (the husband) .as the su- 
perior has in the inferior. 


T is frequently asserted that the South 
is the place where man is most chival- 


rous to women; that there women are on 
a pedestal. That pedestal in Georgia is 
not high enough to prevent the husband 
from climbing it to collect his wife’s earn- 
ings. 

In Nevada and New Mexico, when a 
man dies, he may will away one-half of 
the community property, this being the 
property which is acquired by the hus- 
band or wife or both, as the result of their 
efforts after marriage. Their earnings go 
into this fund. While the husband is per- 
mitted to will away one-half of this prop- 
erty, the wife, if the husband lives, usually 
cannot leave a dollar of her half to any- 
one, not even to her own children. 

In forty States, the services of the wife 
in the home belong to the husband. As 
a result of the rule that the services of 
the wife belong to the husband, he usually 
has the right to sue for damages for in- 
jury to her. Suits of this kind are main- 


tainable in IIlinois, Colorado, Delaware, 


Nebraska, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New York and Tennessee. People 


who are inclined to consider a wife’s ser- | 


vices as of no material value would per- 
haps be surprised at the great value which 


the jury finds such services to be worth 


when the husband is suing for damages 
for their loss. 


OMEN are discriminated against 

with regard to public office, for ex- 
ample: The Oklahoma Constitution bars 
women from high public posts, such as 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of State, State Auditor, Attorney-General, 
and State Treasurer. Despite the number 
of women in the teaching profession in 


Oklahoma, no woman may hold the office 


of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In Wisconsin no woman may serve as 


clerk to a Legislative Committee or in any 
other capacity as an employee of the State 
Legislature. 

- Women are disqualified as jurors in 
twenty-seven States. The United States 
Supreme Court has held that a State can- 
not bar colored men from jury service 


because the disbarment would brand them 


as an inferior class of citizens and de- 
prive them of the equal protection of the 
law which is guaranteed by the National 
Constitution not merely to negroes, but 
to persons, and women are persons. Never- 
theless, the court in this case said that 
certain restrictions might legally be put 
upon jury service, such as limiting it to 
males. 

The Equal Rights Amendment would 
put women into the Constitution, so to 
speak, would strike down the shackles 
the common law places upon them, and 
would mean that every woman shall hold 
her life, liberty and property under the 
protection of the general rules governing 
other human beings. 

Sometimes the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is referred to as the “blanket” 
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amendment, meaning that it is general 
instead of specific. All of the provisions 
of our Constitution are general in their 
nature in that they do not contain defini- 
tions, details or specifications. The Equal 
Rights Amendment being general, it cor- 
responds in that respect to the Constitu- 
tion as it now exists. 

It has been repeatedly stated by op- 
ponents of the Equal Rights Amendment 
that no definition of Equal Rights is con- 
tained in the amendment. A constitu- 
tional definition of “Equal Rights” would 
defeat the purposes of the amendment. 
As Justice Story of the United States 
Supreme Court has so aptly said: “The 
Constitution unavoidably deals in gen- 
eral language. It did not suit the pur- 
poses of the people, in framing this great 
charter of our liberties, to provide for 
minute specifications. . . The instrument 
was not intended to provide merely for 
the exigencies of a few years, but was to 
endure through a long lapse of ages, the 
events which were locked up in the in- 
scrutable purposes of Providence. Re- 
strictions and specifications which at the 
present might seem desirable might in 
the end prove the over-throw of the sys- 
tem itself. 

Do we find any definitions in the Con- 
stitution now? For example: Do we find 
any definition of the words “equal pro- 
tection” used in the 14th Amendment? 
Do we find any definition of the words 


“unreasonable searches and seizures’? 


Do we find any definition of the words 
“general welfare,” of the phrase “due pro- 
cess of law” or of the word “liberty?” The 
answer is we do not. That is so, as our 
highest court. has said, because of the 
inherent inability to put into words all 
the new conditions to which the Consti- 
tution applies from generation to genera- 


tion. 


* HE opponents of the Equal Rights 


Amendment also throw out questions 
running something like this: Since the 
amendment provides that men and wom- 
en have Equal Rights, does it mean that 
a man in Arkansas and a woman in South 
Carolina have the same rights? South 
Carolina grants no divorces. Arkansas 
does grant divorces. Hence women in 
South Carolina and men in Arkansas do 
not have Equal Rights as to divoree. 
Which standard would be adopted under 
the Equal Rights Amendment— the Ar- 
kansas standard or the South Carolina 
standard? The answer is that each State 
would preserve its own standard but the 
standard in any one State would apply 
equally to men and women in that par- 
ticular State. In this connection, it is 


pointed out that Congress passed a bank- 
ruptey law under a constitutional provi- 
sion giving that body power to establish 
a uniform bankruptcy law throughout the 
country. The law passed by Congress 
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allowed each debtor exemptions provided 
by the laws of the debtor's State. Some 
States as, for example, Mississippi, allow 
a debtor to keep his homestead. Other 
States, such as Maryland, do not allow 
a homestead. It was contended that there 
was no uniformity as required by the Con- 
stitution unless, for example, a Missis- 
sippi debtor and a Maryland debtor had 
exactly the same exemptions. Yet the 
bankruptcy law was held to be uniform 
in a constitutional sense. Likewise, the 
Equal Rights Amendment would mean 
that in each of the 48 States women and 
men would have Equal Rights in any 
given State, but not the same rights in 


all States. 


HE opposition doubtless will tell you 


that this amendment will take “pro- 
tection” from women. Women have always 
been told that. they are protected. All 
the discriminations against women have 
been explained away as “protection.” In 
the 18th century, Blackstone, the great 
English jurist, spoke of how, upon mar- 
riage, the husband and wife became one, 
the husband being that one, how all her 
personal estate, her labor and her earn- 
ings became his property, and how the 
children belonged entirely to him. Then 
Blackstone says these disabilities were 
for her protection, “so great a favorite is 
the female . . of the law.” This point 
of view has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation and it still persists. 
I am convinced that the day will surely 
come when a future generation will be as 
amused at the present-day conception of 
“protection” as you today are amused at 
Blackstone’s conception of protection. 

The labor laws imposing restrictions 
upon women’s employment represent “pro- 
tective legislation” which it is said the 
amendment would endanger. 

As our first example of this type of 
legislation, let us consider the minimum 
wage laws prevailing in a few States. 
Massachusetts has such a law. Harvard 
University recently discharged 20 scrub- 
women and gave their jobs to men rather 
than comply with a ruling of the Massa- 
chusetts Wage Board and raise the wom- 
en’s wages from 35 cents to 37 cents an 
hour. One of the women had been em- 
ployed for 33 years, and one for 13 years. 
President Lowell in reply to an inquiry 
about one of the women wrote: | 

„J have inquired into the discharge of 
Mrs. Emma Trafton from the Widener 
Library, and I find that the minimum 
Wage Board has been complaining of our 
employing women for these purposes at 
less than 37 cents an hour, and hence the 
university has felt constrained to replace 
them with men.” | 

In a District of Columbia case where a 
woman elevator operator was discharged 
because of the unwillingness of the hotel 
to pay the minimum wage, the court said: 


“The hotel manager was not compelled to 
employ her at a fixed wage, and her posi- 


tion went to a man, who was willing to 


perform the service at a lower wage than 
that fixed by the board. The law to 
promote the good morals and general wel- 


fare of the community cast her adrift.” 


Reports from State officials plainly 
show that women are finding it difficult 
to obtain employment at the wages set 
because men and boys offer to work for 
less. 

The minimum wage laws should be ap- 
plicable to both men and women workers 
and then neither would undercut the 
other. I believe that all labor laws should 
be based on the nature of the work and 
include all workers, and that labor regu- 
lations should not be based on sex. For- 
merly it was insisted by opponents of the 


Equal Rights Amendment that it is un- 


constitutional to have a minimum wage 
law for men. But the NRA is fixing mini- 
mum wages now for all workers, men 
and women. 
Moreover, the NRA has hundreds of 
codes fixing hours for all workers, men 
as well as women, What is more, the 
maximum hours the NRA are fixing for 
both men and women workers are shorter 
than those prescribed by protective legis- 
lation for women alone. The advocates 
of equality say that any regulation of 
hours should be for both men and women. 
The Equal Rights Amendment would not 
affect the NRA codes applying equally to 
men and women, and almost without ex- 
ception the hours fixed by these codes 
are the same for both men and women. 
Too, a large number of States already 
have labor legislation that applies to all 
workers in a particular occupation, 

It is dangerous to continue the promo- 
tion of labor laws applying to women 
alone. For this trend in times of eco- 
nomic stress when jobs are scarce, en- 
courages campaigns to pass “restrictive” 
legislation intended to make women in- 
effective as competitors. In California re- 


cently a bill was sponsored by the Labor 


Department and by Federations of Labor 
to put practically all paid women workers 
under the 8-hour day, including profes- 
sional women. Fortunately, the women 
of California saw that the bill would give 
them the theoretical protection of an 8- 
hour day and take from them the actual 
protection of well-paid jobs, so they de- 
feated the bill. 


NOTHER instance showing that these 
laws are not for the protection of 
women occurred in the New York Legisla- 
ture, when waitresses asked to be ex- 
empted from the law barring women from 
night work. A representative of the State 
Federation of Labor said, “If you allow 
women to work at night, you will throw 
5,000 men out of work.” A member of 


the committee said, “Well, what became 


Equal Right 


of the 5,000 women who were thrown out 
of work when this law was enacted?” 
Now, that was not for the protection of 
women but for the protection of the men 
who wanted their jobs. 

A few years ago there was a bill in 
Congress which provided for an 8-hour 
law for women and minors. The Massa- 
chusetts Congressman who introduced it 
was asked to change the word “women” 
to “persons” or “adults.” He said, “No; 
I put that in at the request of the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers. You see, Massa- 
chusetts has an 8-hour law for women and 
children and we cannot compete with the 
rest of the country unless all the States 
have the same restrictions.” Now, that 
was not for the protection of women but 
for the protection of the Massachusetts 
manufacturers. 

As long as woman performed the un- 
paid labor of the world, nobody worried 
about her physical characteristics, her 
long hours, nor her payless condition. It 
was only when women entered the paid 
field of employment that her competitors — 
became concerned and started all sorts 
of queer notions. | | 

In an argument in court on the validity 
of an early restrictive labor law for wom- 
en, expert medical testimony was cited 


to show that women were not adapted to 


long standing on their feet because of the 
shortness and curve of their legs, the for- 
mation of their knee joints and other pe- 
culiarities, Of course, that was before 
the days of marathon dancing and ath- 
letics for girls. Nevertheless these worn- 
out ideas still exist. Within recent years 
the International Labor Office released a 
series of scientific studies. These studies 
purport to show that paid work is bad 
for women. The report solemnly sets 
forth thut the rhythm of machinery is 
disturbing to the female organism; and 
that office work is a still greater cause 
of sickness among women. 5 


FIRMLY believe that women's oppor- 
tunities are greatest and their interests 
best served when in the labor market they 
have a fair field unhampered by re: 
strictive” labor laws, applying to them 
alone. But this does not mean that I am 
against labor legislation. I am for labor 
legislation for both men and women when 
that legislation is based on the nature of 
the work and not the sex of the worker. 
If labor legislation is beneficial, why not 
give the benefits to all? 
It is frequently stated by opponents 
of the Equal Rights Amendment that it 
is better to have specific bills for specific 
ills and that an Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would create confusion. 

Everyone familiar with State legisla- 
tures knows that laws passed by one legis- 
lature are often modified or repealed by 
some following legislature. Eternal vigil- 
ance would have to be the price of perma- 
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nence in State laws giving Equal Rights 
to women. | 

The amount of time and effort that 
would have to be expended by women to 
remove all inequalities and all discrimi- 
nations is appalling. It took women 
seventy-two years to obtain the vote, and 
suffrage was one definite right only. It 
will take more than a century of effort 
for women to change one by one innumer- 
able wrongs into Equal Rights. It will 
be almost impossible because discrimi- 
nations against women are written into 
some of the State constitutions where ref- 
erendums are required for amendments, 
and besides the great cost and great la- 
bor involved in referendums, it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to get a popular 
affirmative vote on anything. 

Not only does the piece-work State by 
State method involve at least a century 
of effort and eternal vigilance to prevent 
the gains from being taken away at sub- 
sequent sessions of each of the forty-eight 
State legislatures, but even piece-work 
legislation is subject to litigation, and 
considerable litigation has developed from 
specific bills. Whenever a law is passed 
to remove a common law discrimination 
against women, the next inquiry is as 


to how this law will be construed since 


statutes in derogation of the common law 


are strictly interpreted. 

With regard to the objection that the 
amendment might create confusion in the 
State laws affecting the position of wom- 
en, each legislature at the time it ratifies 
the amendment can bring its State laws 
into harmony with the amendment and 
thus avoid any confusion. This same fear 
of confusion was once expressed concern- 
ing the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
What really happened after the adoption 
of the national suffrage amendment was 
that each State having any necessity for 
so doing, enacted legislation bringing its 
State laws into harmony with the national 
amendment, 

It is sometimes said that the amend- 
ment would throw away legislation pro- 
tecting the child-bearing function of wom- 
en. To what legislation does this refer? 
The Maternity and Infancy Act provided 
only for the furnishing of information, 


and men as well as women might obtain 


it. Only six of the States have laws con- 
cerning work by women before or after 
childbirth. These laws absolutely pro- 
hibit a woman from working for a speci- 
fied period before or after childbirth with- 
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out making any provision whatever for 
her sustenance in case she depends upon 
her work for her living. Children’s Aid 
Allowances constitute legislation for the 
race and to save children and will not be 
affected by the amendment. 

With regard to objection that the 
amendment would interfere with support 
or alimony laws, it is significant that 


‘most States already have penal non-sup- 


port laws making it an offense for the 
mother as well as the father who fails to 
support the children. Moreover, some 
States already make the husband and wife 


generally liable for family support. In 
such case, the wife’s services in the home 


must be taken into consideration. In 
States where all earnings and property 
acquired after marriage become com- 
munity property and belong to both hus- 
band and wife, it is but natural that each 
must contribute to the family support in 
proportion to their abilities. Each State 
ander the amendment may adjust its prop- 
erty and support laws as it seems best. 

I am convinced that the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment is inevitable 
and that it will in a large measure be the 
fulfillment of women’s long n for 
human liberty. 


Montevideo Triumph Inspires League Women 


HE Women's Consultative Commit - 

tee on Nationality ereated by the 

League of Nations has for several 
days been holding sessions in the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. 

This committee was created in 1931 in 
response to an earnest appeal from wom- 
en to the League of Nations that they 
be consulted in regard to the codification 
of laws dealing with the nationality of 
women. 

The inequality in nationality laws as 
between men and women in many of the 
countries has worked great hardships for 
women. More and more there has grown 
up among women a sense of injustice in 
not being able to keep their own nation- 
ality when they married. Why just be- 
cause she married must a woman be 
denied the right of belonging to the coun- 
try of her birth? To oblige a woman to 
take her husband’s nationality was treat- 
ing her as his possession. Moreover, 
when her children were born, they must 
all belong to the country of which their 
father was the citizen. The mother had 
no rights. 

To remedy this and other ills, the 
women decided that the only just solu- 
tion was equality in nationality laws for 
men and women, that there must be no 
distinction based on sex. 

This last winter this cause achieved a 
notable victory. In December, 1933, at 
Montevideo, the twenty-one American Re- 
publics adopted a treaty which provides 
that “There will be no distinction based 
on sex as regards nationality in their 


legislation or in their practice.” 

In May, the United States took the 
further step of ratifying the treaty and 
amending its laws to conform to the 
treaty. A bill to this effect was passed 
unanimously by Congress and signed by 
the President. This means that in the 
United States today any American wom- 
an who marries cannot only keep her own 
nationality, but can transmit her nation- 


ality to her children. 
This splendid victory in the Western 


hemisphere gave the Women’s Consulta- 
tive Committee on Nationality created by 
the Council of the League of Nations re- 
newed courage and they determined to 
secure from the rest of the world what 
they had already won at Montevideo. 
They therefore met to plan out a cam- 
paign of action. Present at the sessions 
of the Conference were: 


For the International Council of Women, 
Dr. Renée Girod, Geneva; 

Women’s International League, 
Madeleine Z. Doty, New York City; 
Anne Zueblin Forsythe, Geneva; 
Lola Maverick Lloyd, Chicago; 

All-Asian Conference of Women, 

Rosa Welt Straus, Palestine; 
Mayadevi Gangulee, Calcutta; 

Equal Rights International, 
Dorothy E. Evans, London; 
Lillian von Matsch, Vienna; 

Inter American Commission of Women, 
Alice Paul, Washington; and 
Rowena Green, San Antonio, Texas. 


Dr, Straus of Palestine acted as chair- 


’ 


man of the meeting. Dorothy E. Evans 
of London served as the honorary secre- 
tary and Dr. Renée Girod as treasurer. 

The first matter the committee consid- 
ered was the possibility of getting the 
Montevideo treaty providing for equality 
in nationality on the September Agenda 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
It was decided to appeal to Chile, that 
country through its Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, Mr. Cruchaga, and its permanent 


representative at Geneva, Mr. Gajardo, 
having done valiant work for this cause. 
Two cables were accordingly sent to Chile, 
one to the President of the Republic and 
the other to Mr. Cruchaga, asking them 
to have the Montevideo treaty placed on 
the Agenda of the League Assembly. 

In the meantine, a letter making this 
same request had already been sent by 
the International Council of Women and 
signed by Lady Aberdeen. 

Feeling very sure that Chile would 
accede to the request that had been made, 
the women laid their plans for the coming 
campaign. It was decided to open an 
office in Geneva which should work from 
now on and through the September As- 
sembly of the League of Nations for the 
Montevideo treaty. It was agreed that 
all the delegates to the League of Nations 
should be seen and pressure brought to 
bear upon them to secure the ratification 
by their governments of the treaty. The 
possibility of securing an appointment of 
women delegates to the League who 
stood firmly for equality in nationality 
and might help in the coming campaign 
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was debated and it was decided to make 
this a part of the program, Four coun- 
tries who have always been favorable to 
equality in nationality are Chile, Ireland, 
Turkey and China, and it was thought 
that these four might be willing to name 
women delegates. 

In order to prepare the nations for the 
coming campaign, it was decided to send 
to all the governments of the world who 
are not yet signatory to the Montevideo 
treaty, a copy of the treaty asking them 
to adhere to it. 


A series of resolutions of thanks and 


appreciation were sent to the twenty- 
one republics who have adopted the 


treaty, to Mr. Cruchaga and to Mr. Ga- 


jardo who had so courageously supported 
the resolution on equality in nationality 
during the previous Assemblies, to Dr. 
James Brown Scott, President of the 
American Institute of International Law, 


who had lent his unfailing support to the 


Montevideo treaty, and to the Inter Amer- 
ican Commission of Women who had 
worked so courageously both in Monte- 
video and in the United States for the 
adoption of the treaty. 

The final business taken up by the com- 
mittee was the preparation of a draft 
report on the matter of nationality to be 
submitted to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations when it convenes in Septem- 
ber. In the three opening paragraphs of 
this report the committee very plainly 
stated their demands. They said: | 


1. The five international en 
of women forming this committee 
call the attention of the Fifteenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
to the action of the Seventh Confer- 
ence of American Republics at 
Montevideo in December, 1933, in 
adopting a treaty. abolishing all dis- 

tinction based on sex in their law 
and practice relating to nationality. 

This committee asks the Assembly 
to give its approval to the Equal 
Nationality Treaty, adopted at 
Montevideo and to submit this 
treaty to all the members of the 
League that are not already signa- 
tories. 

This committee also asks the As- 
sembly to delete or amend those 
articles of the Hague Nationality 
Convention that are in conflict with 
the principle of equality embodied 
in the Montevideo Nationality 
Treaty. 


The report then gave the text of the 
Montevideo Treaty which provides that 
there shall be no distinction based on sex 
as regards “nationality in law or in prac- 
tice and that the convention shall be rati- 
fied by the contracting parties in con- 
formity with their respective eonstitu- 
tional procedure, the convention to be 
opened to the adherents of all the States 
who are not yet signatories. — 

The report gave a brief history of the 
campaign to secure equality in nation- 
ality, setting forth that a treaty to estab- 


lish equality in nationality was first pro- 
posed at the Hague Codification Confer- 
ence in March, 1930. In September, 1931, 
a similar treaty was laid before the 
League of Nations’ Assembly by the Wom- 
en’s Consultative Committee on Nation- 
ality. The same treaty was again pre- 
sented to the League of Nations’ Assem- 
bly in September, 1932, and again in Sep- 


tember, 1933. Then in December, 1933, 


the Montevideo Equal Nationality Treaty 
in the form in which it was originally 
introduced at The Hague was presented 
at Montevideo and was then adopted by 
the twenty-one American Republics, thus 
securing its acceptance by the entire 
Western hemisphere with the exception 
of Canada. In May, 1934, the treaty was 
ratified by the United States. Now in 
September, 1934, it is to be presented to 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

The report further set forth the sup- 
port given to the Montevideo Treaty by 
jurists. In substantially the form in 
which it was adopted, it was twice ap- 
proved by the principal juridical asso- 


ciation of the Western hemisphere, the 


American Institute on International Law, 
through ‘its governing body, at Havana, 
October, 1929, and at a meeting at Wash- 
ington, October 31, 1931. Further, the 


general principle contained in the treaty | 
was endorsed by the “Institut de Droit 


International” at a meeting in Oslo, Nor- 
way, in August, 1932. 

— 1 closing the report, the practicability 
of the Montevideo Treaty was set forth. 
It showed that while equal treatment of 
men and women in nationality prevails 
more widely in the two Americas than 
elsewhere, there is a growing support for 
equality in nationality the world over. 
Seventeen countries outside of the Ameri- 
can Republics, for example, have already 
amended their nationality law within the 
last six years in the direction of equality. 
This trend towards equality in nation- 
ality is also evidenced by the discussions 
and resolutions of the Hague Codification 


Conference and of the last three Assem- 


blies of the League. Another example of 


this trend is evidenced by the fact that 


a resolution was introduced in the 1932 
Assembly to substitute the word “person” 
for the word “woman” in the Hague Na- 
tionality Convention in order to remove 
discriminations against women from that 
convention and this was supported by a 
large number of delegates. 

In terminating their meeting, the wom- 
en passed a resolution in which they pro- 
tested strongly against the tide of reac- 
tion in regard to women’s rights which is 
Sweeping over European countries. They 
recognized that, While in the Western 
hemisphere more and more the value of 
women in public life is recognized, there 
is a contrary tendency in other parts of 
the world. This was expressed in the 
following resolution: 

“This committee rejoices in the adop- 
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tion of the Equal Nationality Treaty by 
the Seventh Conference of American Re- 
publics at Montevideo and hopes for the 
speedy world-wide acceptance of this 
treaty. It is heartened by the fact that 
these American Republics have taken this 
far-reaching action with the purpose of 
lifting the status of women at the very 
moment when reactionary forces in other 
parts of the world are threatening to push 
women back again into that subjection 
from which they have been so valiantly 
struggling to emerge. 

“This committee also notes with satis- 
faction the fact that four of the Ameri- 
can Republics have signed the full Equal 
Rights Treaty.” 


News from the Field 
Pan Pacific Women Meet 


HE Pan Pacific Women’s Conference, 
which met for the first time in 1928 
in Honolulu, has been holding its third 
gathering, August 6 to 22, at the same 


place. Delegates are in attendance from 


Australia, China, Japan, the United 
States, Canada and other countries of the 
Pacific. 

The following 3 were proposed 
for discussion at the Conference: 

1. Education: general (including voca- 
tional education, the cinema, and radio). 
2. Domestic Economy: standards of 


living, daily routines of housewives. 


3. Health: of infants and mothers, 
mental health, and health in industry. 

4. Industry: conditions affecting work 

ing women. 
5. International: national policies 
which influence international relations; 
woman suffrage — political activities of 
women. 

6. Social Problems: growing out of the 
opium traffic; of the family from the so- 
ciological viewpoint; of the prohibition of 
traffic in women. 

Japan sent six delegates in all to this 
Conference. Their names and the organi- 
zations represented by them include: 
Tsuneko Gauntlet, Woman’s Peace So- 
ciety (International); Takako Kato, 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
(Social) ; Ikuko Koizumi-Oinkai (Educa- 
tion); Matsuno Matsushiro, Ine Kawau- 
chi and Hatsu Nakano, Primary Teachers’ 
Association (Education). The last three 
are alternate delegates. 

/Terue Otsuki of Columbia University, 
New York, was to be a delegate from the 
Woman’s Suffrage League of Japan (In- 
ternational). She, however, changed her 
plan at the last minute and came to the 
National Woman’s Party headquarters at 
Washington instead. She is a student of 
the life and work of Susan B. Anthony, 
and a great admirer of Alice Paul. 
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